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Anti-Capitalist Bloc at the RNC 


The idea of an anti-capitalist bloc isn't new: this forma¬ 
tion is used in Europe and elsewhere, particularly by 
syndical-anarchist unions such as the CNT in France, 
the CGT in Spain and the SAC in Sweden. What spe¬ 
cifically is the point of organizing an anti-capitalist bloc 
to be part of the 
protests at the 
RNC? 

In my mind, the 
point is to seize the 
opportunity pre¬ 
sented by the RNC 
for the purposes of 
organizing and 
propaganda. 

The anti-capitalist 
bloc represents a 
particular 
orientation. That 
orientation ties to¬ 
gether an anti¬ 
authoritarian per¬ 
spective with a class 
analysis, and a con¬ 
nection to working 
class mass action - 
an orientation that 
has been called class 
struggle anarchism. 

The RNC provides a 
ready-made oppor¬ 
tunity to advance 
that orientation. 

A number of organizations in this country have a class 
struggle anarchist orientation. We hope that the anti¬ 
capitalist bloc will provide increasing connections 
among those organizations. In this sense, we aim to go 
beyond the RNC protests, and maintain the connec¬ 


tions that were made here into 
the future. 

The RNC is also a great venue for 
propaganda. This applies both to 



the ability to directly reach others 
at the protest who may have simi¬ 
lar views, as well as an indirect 
representation to people 
throughout the country, and, in 
fact, throughout the world. Our 


red and black flags may inspire 
curiosity, and encourage those 
looking for a framework for resis¬ 
tance. 

We will be involved in 
several activities during 
the RNC - co-hosting a 
concert, providing sup¬ 
port to an organizing 
drive at Starbucks, pre¬ 
senting a panel discus¬ 
sion, engaging in direct 
action, as well as partici¬ 
pating in the marches. 
But the most important 
reason for organizing the 
anti-capitalist bloc at the 
RNC is the strategic use 
of the RNC to enhance 
the capacity for ongoing 
anti-authoritarian work¬ 
ing class action across 
the country. 

The anti-capitalist bloc 
will be participating in 
the September 1st 
March on the RNC to 
Stop the War and in the 
September 3rd March 
for Our Lives with the 
Poor People’s Economic 
and Human Right Cam¬ 
paign. Look for the red 
and black flags and the 
lovely triumvirate banner. 

See the upcoming events section 
on page 6 for more information 
and ways to participate. 
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Cities General Membership Branch of 
the Industrial Workers of the World. 

The IWW is a union for all workers, 
dedicated to organizing on the job for 
better conditions today ; and a world 
without bosses tomorrow. 
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Education. 

Organization. 

Emancipation. 



A Message 
from the 
Editors 

Between these two classes a 
struggle must go on until the workers 
of the world organize as a class, take 
possession of the means of produc¬ 
tion, abolish the wage system, and 
live in harmony with the Earth. 

- From the preamble to the 
constitution of the IWW. 

This issue of The Organizer fo¬ 
cuses on the protests which may, 
even as you read this, be swirling 
around you.The Republican party 
- one of two major capitalist par¬ 
ties that rule the political domain 
of the United States, have brazenly 
decided to hold their nominating 
convention in the Twin Cities, one 
of the nation's last redoubts of 
organized labor. More than that, 
they've decided to hold this use¬ 
less circle-jerk on the day desig¬ 
nated by this country's govern¬ 
ment as 'labor day.' 

But why in the world are the 
Wobblies, whose constitution 
prevents alliance with electoral 
politics, bothering to even take 
notice of this insult? There are 
indeed those of us who see the 
entire event, delegates and pro¬ 
testers alike, as a waste of time. 
We should, it is argued, spend our 
time and energies organizing our¬ 
selves into a working class force 
that can resist the economic, leg¬ 
islative, and violent forces arrayed 
against our goals of self¬ 
management and freedom. Others 
among us argue instead that both 
conventions - the Democratic and 
Republican - provide opportuni¬ 
ties for militant unions and anti¬ 
capitalists to demonstrate our 
unity, our positions, and attract 
those who are opposed to the 
neo-liberal regime but may not be 
aware of the coherent and organ¬ 
ized resistance that our organiza¬ 
tion provides. Still others see 
these events as part of an ongoing 
struggle for control over the 
streets, our rights to speak in 
public, and our ability to be seen 
and promote our goals publicly. 


History has demonstrated over 
and over again that the organized 
working class will eventually come 
into open conflict with the capi¬ 
talists and politicians of the state, 
spilling into the streets in order 
to defend the gains and demands 
we have of our labor and its man¬ 
agement. 1848 (Europe), 1871 
(Paris), 1934 (Minneapolis), 1956 
(Hungary), 1968 (Global), 1980 
(Korea), 1999 (Seattle)and many 
other struggles provide examples 
both inspiring and instructive.We 
will see over the next few weeks 
whether the current moment 
possesses the conjunction of or¬ 
ganized labor and street-based 
opposition that can build honest 
rebellion and open revolt against 
the powers of war and capital. But 
we cannot tell the future, only 
work for it. 

To that end, the Twin Cities Gen¬ 
eral Membership Branch of the 
IWW has sponsored the activities 
of the Anti-Capitalist Bloc. In addi¬ 
tion to the ongoing organizing 
Fellow Workers are doing every¬ 
where in the Twin Cities, this issue 
has several articles on the RNC, 
where we will be, and what we'll 
be doing. 

See you at work, or in the streets. 

The Industrial Workers of the World 
has been fighting against capitalism 
and exploitation since its founding in 
1905. To find out more about how 
we organize, and our radically demo¬ 
cratic practices and goals, visit our 
website at www.iww.org. 
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Cause Trouble 
Everywhere: A De¬ 
fense of Direct Ac¬ 
tion at the 2008 


RNC 


I’m a wobbly because I don’t like work. I reject the 
dignity of waged-labor and believe in a fighting union 
for the liberation from rather than of work. Work 
under capitalism enables the boss to steal our labor 
power and imposes hierarchical and divisive forms of 
social organization. It is true that we are exploited on 
the job. It is also true that the capitalist class is para¬ 
sitic and unnecessary and therefore requires work as 
an instrument of social organization. 


Mass convergence protests from 
the millennial “Battle of Seattle” 
to the 2008 Republican National 
Convention express a common 
refusal of the social organization 
of life according to capitalist 
command. This refusal is ex¬ 
pressed in a number of ways: anti¬ 
capitalist blocs, the formation of 
autonomous zones, claiming and 
defending territory, the destruc¬ 
tion of property, expropriation, 
and other forms of social 
trouble-making. Such forms of 
action do more than signify or 
publicize the cause of the working 
class—they actively build our ca¬ 
pacity to struggle in common for 
a world beyond capitalism. 



Workplace organizing is necessary to alter the balance 
of power between workers and bosses. Without 
workplace organizing our jobs would be even more 
defeating 
than they 
are now. 

However, 
it is not 
clear that 
the strate¬ 
gies we 
use to 
organize 
our work¬ 
places are 
the in¬ 
struments 
of 

revolution. History teaches that ruptures and social 
transformations do not actually follow the linear model 
of workplace to industry to general strike. Instead, as 
Staughton Lynd explained at the 2002 IWW General 
Assembly,“in the moments of revolution or near¬ 
revolution during the past century and a half we find 
that poor and working people did not conduct struggle 
through organizations already in existence when the 
crisis began...they acted through new institutions, cre¬ 
ated for the purpose at hand.” 

Furthermore, organizing on the job is meant to alter 
the balance of power between workers and bosses, not 
to prefigure a world beyond capitalism. We should not 
blame it for not doing what it does not set out to do. 
We should push our organizing strategies beyond our 
jobs to force a confrontation with the reproduction of 
exploitation through our social relations. This confron¬ 
tation may be expressed as a refusal to transform the 
power of our living labor into capital, or simply as the 
refusal of work. In this sense, we evolve from the or¬ 
ganization of our workplaces to the disorganization of 
work. 


These convergences share a 
common history with the revolu¬ 
tionary tendencies of the IWW 
which challenge the entire social 
order—our his¬ 
tory as a revolu¬ 
tionary union. 

We organize 
workers to start 
acting like a un¬ 
ion on the job; 
we should start 
acting revolu¬ 
tionary as a 
union. Today, 
revolutionary 
unionism does 
not mean laying 
siege to cities and 
disrupting the capitalist class from 
planning their liberation from 
workers (as our enemies will be 
doing in St. Paul during the RNC). 
But one day I hope it will. I hope 
we will be prepared as a revolu¬ 
tionary union to use all weapons 
in the workers arsenal. 

If another world is possible, hell, if 
this world is possible, it is a world 
beyond capitalism—beyond 
bosses, beyond the social norms 
of profit, beyond the democratic 
facade of electoral politics, beyond 
work. And so, during the RNC, as 
revolutionary workers, we should 
liberate our desire from the fan¬ 
tasy of mastering and dominating 
capitalism solely through industrial 
strength. Instead, cause trouble 
everywhere. 

-FW Matt May 


The 

Struggle 
Continues 
in the 
Starbucks 
Campaign 

Today marks one month since 
workers at the Mall of America 
Starbucks donned red-and-black 
pins and declared their affiliation 
with the IWW Starbucks Workers 
Union. Our struggle has just be¬ 
gun, but already we have won im¬ 
portant victories. 

There are many issues in our 
workplace that demonstrate man¬ 
agement’s disregard for the well¬ 
being of the workers. We make a 
poverty wage, and don’t have any 
guarantee of work hours from 
week to week. Chronic under¬ 
staffing leaves us scrambling to 
deal with the workload put on us. 
With a company the size of Star- 
bucks, how can we as a union win 
our demands? 

We decided to address our griev¬ 
ances one by one, starting with 
problems that can be fixed by 
store-1 eve I management. For 
years, workers at our store have 
been complaining about the heat 
level in the shop during the sum¬ 
mer months.After several hours 
of cranking out Frappucinnos, 
baristas are drenched in sweat. 
The heat level is not only uncom¬ 
fortable, it’s unsanitary and unsafe. 

This is a problem that could be 
remedied very easily.AII manage¬ 
ment would need to do is buy us 
a fan.We asked them to do this 
repeatedly, and were told that it 
would be “too expensive” or that 
having a fan would violate health 
code.We got tired of their ex¬ 
cuses, and decided to take action. 

On Monday August 4th, for union 
baristas walked into the back 
room to talk with our Manager. 
They told him that they were giv¬ 
ing him one last chance- either 
Management could buy a fan for 




the store, or we would.The Manager stalled. He said he 
wouldn’t buy the fan, he was too “busy.” So the work¬ 
ers walked off the floor, drove to Target, and bought a 
$14 box fan. 

We put the fan on the floor. It provided much needed 
relief. One of our Fellow Workers wrote “COURTESY 
OF THE IWW” on it next to a small picture of a black 
cat, symbol of direct action. 

Our Manager was furious. He had to cover the floor 
while the workers went on their shopping trip. Now 
the ball was in Management’s court. Either they could 
remove the fan, demonstrating once and for all their 
callousness and disrespect for workers, they could let it 
stay, in which case the union had won, or they could 
buy a new fan, in which case the union had won. 

Two days later, our District Manager came into the 
store with a $ 120 industrial floor fan. One week be¬ 
fore, they had told us that $40 was too much to spend. 
Direct action had changed the equation. 

The fan has helped keep our workplace a little bit 
cooler. But now there’s another problem. Our store 
had been loud before, and the whirring of the industrial 
fan makes it even louder. 

Before we had a union, we would probably just have 
decided to slowly go deaf in silence. Now, we have a 
voice and we know how to use it.The balance of 
power has changed at the Mall of America I Starbucks. 
This is just the beginning. 

- FW Forman 

FW Erik Forman was reinstated unconditionally to his job at 
the Mall of America Starbucks, with back wages, tips, and 
amendments to his work record. No confidentiality agree¬ 
ment was signed, and the FW Forman is now back at work, 
and freely talking union on the job! 


Looking at 
London: TWW 


General 

Assembly 

2008 


Sister Worker KK was studying 
abroad in Brighton, England this 
summer and the following are her 
thoughts and observations on 
England, the British Isles Regional 
Organizing Committee, and the 
upcoming General Assembly in 
London. 


tentions to make the government 
increase their pay. London cab¬ 
bies have been threatening to go 
on strike -possibly during GA- 
because the government regulates 
the fees they can charge, and the 
fees aren’t going up enough while 
gas prices are soaring. 

Along with its extensive history of 
exploitation, the UK also has a 
storied history of radical working 
class movements such as the dig¬ 
gers, levelers, antinomians, com¬ 
moners, and various folks organiz¬ 
ing against impressment, coloniza¬ 
tion, and slavery. There is a legacy 
and a need for the Industrial 
Workers of the World to flourish 
in the UK. 



The United Kingdom has long 
been a site of exploitation and 
empire. In England’s cities, the 
once massive British Empire and 
the development of capitalism 
become visceral in a 
way that can’t be 
fully realized from 
the US, even 
though it is a 
former British 
colony. Brit¬ 
ain’s many 
museums are 
stocked full of 
priceless goods 
stolen through 
conquest and 
colonization. Its mag¬ 
nificent buildings were con¬ 
structed on the backs of the 
workers of the world. Social ine¬ 
quality is very noticeable in the 
UK, and rich and poor neighbor¬ 
hoods tend to be in closer prox¬ 
imity to one another than in the 
US. Immigrants from former 
colonies predominate in the dead¬ 
end low-wage labor of urban 
service economies. 

While overall the labor move¬ 
ment is stronger in the UK than in 
the US, workers there are also 
facing mounting hardships as their 
economy is also experiencing a 
recession. The majority is unor¬ 
ganized, especially in the low-wage 
service economy, and other un¬ 
ions aren’t serious about organiz¬ 
ing for workers’ power. While I 
was there government employees 
went on a purely symbolic 2-day 
strike because their wages aren’t 
rising as fast as inflation, but they 
had no concrete demands or in¬ 


The British Isles Regional Organ¬ 
izing Committee of the IWW has 
been growing impressively and 
now boasts over 400 mem¬ 
bers, with over I I official 
branches throughout 
the UK. They are 
concentrated most 
heavily in educa¬ 
tion and health 
care. They have 
been doing great 
work fighting the 
privatization of 
publicly funded 
schools. While we 
don’t face as flagrant 
of a corporate takeover of 
education here, we could benefit 
from collaborating with our Fel¬ 
low Workers in the British Isles to 
fight the neoliberalization of edu¬ 
cation on a global scale while find¬ 
ing local solutions to our unique 
problems. The principal campaign 
in the health care industry is 
against the closure, centralization, 
and planned privatization of the 
National Blood Service and has 
been successful though the battle 
is far from over. 

Because the mainstream union 
movement is relatively strong in 
the UK (compared to the US), 
thus far the BIROC has mainly 
pursued a dual-card and solidarity 
group strategy. As they continue 
to grow they will be better situ¬ 
ated to take on organizing the 
unorganized in tradition of the 
IWW in the US. Hosting the 
General Assembly this year will 
only help raise their profile. 

- x36l162 
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The Precarious 
Economy and Its 
Discontents 


If you drive down the highway outside of any major city 
in the U.S., you will pass countless glowing signs for 
corporate food and retail chains. From coast to coast, 
McDonald’s follows Starbucks, follows Burger King, 
follows Taco Bell, on and on, ad nauseum. Lost in a for¬ 
est of fluorescent consumerism, social revolution is 
probably the furthest thing from your mind. Indeed, 
many activists are dismissive not only of the corpora¬ 
tions that monopolize our landscape, but of the radical 
potential of those who toil inside the big boxes and fast 
food chains as well.This dismissiveness results in a 
problematic conclusion: surely, the revolution won’t 
start at a Starbucks. 

As members of the Starbucks Workers Union, we be¬ 
lieve that the need for workplace organizing is greater 
than ever before; behind each shiny logo lies a potential 
struggle. Since the mid-1970s bosses have been on the 
offensive: battering workers with inflation, union bust¬ 
ing, outsourcing, industrial restructuring, and the de¬ 
struction of the last shreds of the social safety net.The 
result of these shifts can be summed up as the rise of 
“precarity” as the defining fact of life for an ever¬ 
growing section of the working class. 

The Precariat: An Impossible Class 

More than anything, precarity describes the everyday 
life experience of workers in the corporate chains. It is 
simply impossible to make a life for yourself working 
one of these jobs. Because of the lack of union organi¬ 
zation in these industries, we are almost all legally clas¬ 
sified as “At Will” employees.This means that under 
U.S. labor law, we can be fired for 
no reason.The threat of fir¬ 
ing, however, is only the 
least subtle of many j 

mechanisms used by 
management to con¬ 
trol us. 

At Starbucks, many 
workers have difficulty 
budgeting or planning 
ahead because our work 
hours fluctuate wildly 
from week to week.The 
company uses a computer sys¬ 
tem to determine staffing levels for the stores based 
on past sales. Starbucks’ “Automated Labor Scheduling” 
software displaces almost all of the risk of the vagaries 
of the market onto individual workers. Bosses order 
“labor” exactly like they order coffee beans or other 
inputs.When workers challenge the arbitrary authority 
of their boss they often face punitive measures, such as 
cuts in hours. But we are not coffee beans, we are hu¬ 
man beings! By organizing, we assert our humanity in a 
system founded on our commodification. 



The corporate chains have proven 
almost as difficult to organize as 
they are hellish to work in. In fact, 
many industries were restruc¬ 
tured with the explicit goal of 
reducing workers’ power. Work¬ 
ers are broken into small groups 
at numerous, networked produc¬ 
tion sites, which are all monitored 
closely for signs of subversion. 
There are very few“chokehold” 
points where industrial action can 
shut down a corporate chain. But 
it rarely even gets that far; union 
busting is now fully integrated into 
the day-to-day operations of 
“Human Resources” departments 
in the corporate chains. Rather 
than fight a union drive once it 
has been initiated, corporations 
create “union avoidance” pro¬ 
grams to prevent workers from 
being able to organize in the first 
place. 

The corporate chains will not 
settle for putting down workers’ 
revolts; they seek to stamp out 
the potential of revolt once and 
for all by destroying the historical 
subject of the working class itself. 
There are no “workers” in the 
corporate chains: at Starbucks we 
are “partners,” at IKEA we are 
“Coworkers,” and at Wal-Mart we 
are “Associates.” Once everyone 
is assumed to be on the same 
team, workers are encouraged to 
compete with each other for ad¬ 
vancement within the company, 
which in turn is supposed to ad¬ 
vance the company on the mar¬ 
ket. 

Accordingly, the culture of soli¬ 
darity built by the working 
class movements of the 19th 
and 20th centuries is being 
undermined by an ethos of 

mutual suspicion, snitching, and 
cutthroat competition.The 
bosses want us to think that the 
only way out of precarity is by 
becoming a boss. 

This is the geography of today’s 
working class: underpaid, over¬ 
worked, under surveillance, flung 
across networked production 
sites on multiple continents, al¬ 
ways on the move, desperate, 
always scrambling for the next 
foothold. As organizers, it is on 
this terrain we must learn to 
walk. 


For the last four years, the IWW 
Starbucks Workers Union has 
taken a few steps down this path. 
The experiences of our union can 
serve as valuable indicators for 
the pitfalls, potential, and necessity 
of organizing through precarity 
against the corporate chains. 

Our Origins 

The Starbucks Workers Union 
was founded on May 2004 at a 
single store in New York City. 
With the help of a website and 
the extensive network of the In¬ 
dustrial Workers of the World 
(IWW), organizing has gone public 
in Chicago, Maryland, and Grand 
Rapids. Baristas are also self¬ 
organizing under-the-radar across 
the world. 

From the outset, it became clear 
that the government-sponsored 
system of union elections would 
not work in a corporate chain 
environment.When baristas at the 
36th and Madison Starbucks in 
New York City filed for a National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 
election, Starbucks reacted by 
using its political clout to gerry¬ 
mander the bargaining unit from 
one pro-union store to include 
every store in midtown and 
downtown Manhattan. Seeing the 
writing on the wall, IWW baristas 
pulled their election petition and 
have eschewed the election tactic 
ever since. 

For the AFL-CIO or “Change to 
Win” unions this would have been 
the end of the campaign; for the 
IWW, this was just the beginning. 
Our subsequent organizing ap¬ 
proach can be described as a 
combination of two strategies: the 
“Ground War” and the “Air War.” 

The Ground War: Solidar¬ 
ity Unionism 

What does it take to fan the 
flames of discontent in any corpo¬ 
rate workplace into a fire hot 
enough to withstand the union 
busting, high turnover rates, and 
manipulative socio-psychological 
techniques of retail management? 
In the Starbucks Workers Union, 
we have adopted an approach 
known as Solidarity Unionism.The 
essence of this organizing model it 
its underlying power analysis.We 
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believe workers’ power is greatest where the bosses 
need us most: on the shop floor. 

Instead of relying solely on the inadequate provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act (NLRA),we encour¬ 
age workers to build solidarity with their coworkers 
and take direct action on the job.This takes the form of 
confrontations with managers in the stores, petitions, 
picket lines, slowdowns, walkouts, work stoppages, 
amongst other tactics. 

While the above tactics are powerful, building solidarity 
with amongst Starbucks workers is hard work. Because 
of constant turnover building a memory of struggle 
amongst an informal work group is nearly impossible. 
When conditions deteriorate, most workers simply 
move on to another low-wage job. Constant surveil¬ 
lance prevents open discussion of workplace issues or 
past action. Even if a committee is successfully organ¬ 
ized in one shop, there remains the challenge of reach¬ 
ing out to workers in other locations whom you have 
almost no contact with. In the face of these odds, the 
IWW Starbucks Workers Union has still successfully 
organized numerous job actions in New York, Chicago, 
and other cities.These actions have resulted in critical 
health and safety improvements, reinstatement of fired 
workers, and a 25% 


pay raise in the New 
York City market. 


The Starbucks Workers Un¬ 
ion is organizing a rally on 
However, the above August 31st. See the upcom- 

list of victories does ing events section to the 

not touch on the right for more information. 

most valuable result 
of our struggle: its 
transformative effect 

on workers.The primary goal of direct action is to win 
concrete gains and build industrial power, but for many 
of us, the most inspiring result of solidarity unionism is 
its transformative effect on workers. 

Through organizing, we catch a glimpse of the world 
we would like to create.Workers who once watched 
the world pass them by from behind a cash register 
begin taking control over their surroundings. People 
who once turned a blind eye to their fellow workers’ 
suffering break the silence and speak out for justice. 
Workers make nationalism obsolete through organizing 
down the supply chain to coffee suppliers, and through 
direct support from sympathetic organizations and 
individuals worldwide. For example, the French CNT 
occupied the lobbies of several Paris Starbucks to pro¬ 
test the illegal firing of Starbucks worker Daniel Gross 
in 2006. In 2007, a delegation of New York City baristas 
traveled to Ethiopia to make contact with hyper- 
exploited coffee farmers.Through tireless organizing 
and outreach, our resistance is as local as the coffee 
shop next door, and it is becoming as global as capital. 

The Air War: Corporate Campaigning 

The Starbucks Workers Union has augmented shop 
floor organizing with an extensive effort to reveal the 
truth behind the brand.Widespread popular miscon¬ 
ceptions about the working conditions at Starbucks 
mean that we must constantly explain the necessity of 
organizing a union at this 100% part-time poverty-wage 


employer.We are eager to engage 
in public debate on this subject. 
The management-promoted lib¬ 
eral discourse of“social responsi¬ 
bility” has undermined the sup¬ 
port of higher-paid sectors of the 
working class for the workers’ 
movement in general. By winning 
the debate on the necessity of 
organizing at Starbucks, we hope 
to open the door to a much 
broader social awareness of the 
need for workers to organize 
everywhere, not just at Wal-Mart 
or another vilified exploiter-du- 
jour. 

In the last analysis, Starbucks’ 
brand image is an enormous asset 
to our union campaign.Their 
rhetoric allows us to hold them 
accountable to their own pro¬ 
claimed values like‘‘dignity and 
respect.” In addition, because the 
company has cultivated such a 
high awareness of their 
brand, we are able to pig- 
gyback on their own public 
n relations efforts to broaden 

n _ awareness of our union, 

and union organizing is 
general. By organizing a 
highly visible industry 
leader, we are able to lay 
the foundations for a much 
broader working class offensive. 

Two, Three, Many Star- 
bucks Workers Unions! 

Will the revolution start at a 
Starbucks? In a sense, it already 
has. It will take a social earthquake 
on the scale of the Civil Rights 
movement to defeat precarity, but 
we have to start small.The IWW 
Starbucks Workers Union re¬ 
ceives a steady flow of new mem¬ 
bers through its website.These 
members are then trained by 
IWW organizers to reach out to 
their coworkers and begin build¬ 
ing power on the job. Every job 
action, every organizing commit¬ 
tee meeting, every conversation 
between two angry workers on a 
cigarette break, every group con¬ 
frontation with the boss: these are 
the first tremors of the next cycle 
of workers’ struggle. 

What would happen if workers 
organized at every Starbucks in 
the world? What if workers or¬ 
ganized at every corporate chain 
in the world? What kind of de¬ 


mands would we articulate? What 
kind of world would the millions 
of our brothers and sisters held 
captive behind corporate logos be 
able to create? It is our desire to 
know the answer to these ques¬ 
tions that keeps us walking this 
path. 

- Anonymous Starbucks Worker 


Incoming 

Events. 


The Circus Before the 
Circus 

August 30 at / 0:30 PM 

Benefit Concert for the Starbucks 
Workers Union and Legal Defense 
Fund. Bedlam Theater, 1501 S 6th 
St 

Rally to Protect the 
Right to Organize! 

August 31 at I PM Support 
Starbucks Workers' right to 
organize democratic unions. Lake 
and Hiawatha Light Rail Station. 

Anti-Capitalist Bloc 
September / at 10 AM and 
September 3 at 3 PM Look 
for the red and black flags! 

Solidarity with 
Independent Truckers’ 
Fuel protest 
September 2nd at 10 AM. 

Stockman's Truckstop, 1-494 Exit 
64a. 

Panel Discussion: Anti- 
Capitalist Perspectives 
across Movements 
September 3rd at 10 AM. 

Free coffee and bagels — yum! 
Macatester College, Fine Arts 
Lounge in the Fine Arts Building. 

General Membership 
Branch Meeting 
September 9nd at 7 PM. 

Mayday Books, 301 Cedar Ave S, 
Minneapolis MN 55454 

Organizer Training 
Workshops 
September 20-21. Email 
twincities@iww.org or call (608) 
695-8705 for details and free 
registration 





